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of Diocletian, passed without a change, and there is much to show
that the actual occasion was rather forced on Diocletian than chosen
by him. For several years before 305 Galerius had been claiming
the full recognition of his great services. He had forced on
Diocletian the dangerous step of persecuting the Christian Church,
and had set up internal conflicts in his mind which must have
contributed to his collapse of 304. The choice of the new Caesars
has no meaning except as an illustration of the personal likes and
dislikes of Galerius. Christian writers concluded that Diocletian
abdicated because he despaired of success in the struggle he had
forced on the Christians* Aurelius Victor records that Diocletian,
' imminentium scrutator/ sought to escape that internal discord
and general crash, which, as he learned from his researches, was
impending. Some modern scholars have supposed that he would
have repented at the last of his original intention to abdicate, had
not Galerius brought such pressure to bear as his weary mind
could not resist1.
The verdict of history on the character and achievement of
Diocletian has on the whole been favourable. He vindicated the
majesty of Rome and carried her arms victoriously into every
quarter of the empire. He rebuilt the State on new foundations
and gave her under changed forms a new lease of life. He con-
trived an ingenious system of government which successfully
escaped the dangers to which his predecessors had succumbed.
He established a new basis of authority which finally ended
military anarchy. His one conspicuous failure lay in his religious
policy which may be contrasted with what Constantine achieved.
But nothing less than a deep change of heart could have turned
Diocletian from his innate conservatism and love of the old
religion to a frank acceptance of the new, and for such a change he
was too old. Constantine came to the task in the freshness of
youth, and he had Diocletian's failure before him as a guide and
as a warning. Here, as elsewhere, it was given to him to complete
the work that Diocletian had begun. But the Empire had cause
to be thankful for Diocletian, as one 'born for the good of the
State/ He had served Rome loyally according to the light that
was in him, and he had fulfilled the tasks to which he had set his
hand; he was able to commit the burden of Empire to a system
of his own making and to carry into retirement the love and
admiration of his subjects. It is a wonderful path that leads from
Diodes, the low-born freedman, to Diocletian, 'lovius/ 'JfeKctsh
1 Lactantius, dt mart. pers. 18. The theme has been much debated in
modern times; see the works cited in the BMography and below, p. 667.